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IT  will  appear  very  strange  to  our  readers  that  a  man  from 
choice  should  become  so  changed  from  his  natural  appear- 
ance a*  the  Fakir  is  who  is  represented  in  this  engraving. 

The  writer  of  this  article  can  fully  account  for  this,  haying 
spent   several  years  in  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church, 
and  having   been   on    several   occasions,   an   eye   witness,   and 
frequently  an  ear  witness,  to  the 
voluntary  tortures  the  Fakirs 
submit  to  a  n  d  inflict  u  p  o  n 
themselves, 

The  utmost  ingenuity  is 
displayed  among  these  fanatics 
to  so  maim  and  mutilate  their 
bodies,  that  they  shall  become 

1 1n- objects  of  devn ut  attention, 
and  even  adoration,  among 
their  idolatrous  and  ignorant 
countrymen,  who  submit  them- 
seh  es  to  their  influence,  and. 
in  the  most   passive  manner, 

carry    out     all     their    behests. 

regardless  of  expense,  labor 
or  difficulty. 

The  influence  which  the 
Fakir  has  over  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos  is  truly  marvelous, 
the  latter  being  fully  persuaded 
thai  he  has  the  power  t  > 
either  bring  a  blessing  or  a 
curse. 

The  worl  Fakir,  ni  Fakeer, 
i-  from  the  Arabic,  and  means 

po  it  or  beg  •  irU'.  an  1  applies 
to  those  who  spend  their  time 
in  religious  observanc  is  and 
-eM'  torture. 

It  i-  estimated  that  there 
are  DO  leu  than  three  million 
ile  who  follow  thi-i  <■  illin.': 
but  those  who  disable  and 
t  irture  th  iro selves  u •  both 
paratively  fi  w  in  Dumber. 

<  ii  .He-  ooo  ision  I  mat  a 
Fakir  who  was  d  sarly  n  >'.    1 


having  only  a  small  piece  of  dirty  rag  around  his  middle.  He 
supported  himself  upon  a  long  bamboo  pole,  which  he  held  in 
one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  carried  a  human  skull  in  which  to 
receive  contributions  of  food,  and  as  a  drinking  vessel.  This 
character  was  very  insolent  and  overbearing;  and,  if  any  per- 
sons refused  him  any  donation  for  temple  building,  he  would 

most  energetically  curse  theuii 
with  all  their  connections, 
past,  present  and  future. 

While  traveling  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  north  of 
Calcutta,  I  met  one  of  them, 
who,  at  a  distance,  appeared 
to  be  beckoning  me,  ashe  had 
his  arm  raised  in  the  air;  but, 
upon  his  coming  near,  the 
startling  fact  was  revealed 
that  his  arm  was  fixed  in  that 
position,  and  swayed  hither 
and  thither  with  the  motion 
of  his  body.  His  nails  were 
long,  and  looked  like  the 
claws  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Both  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans have  their  Fakirs, 
who  are  divided  into  different 
grades,  some  being  noted  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  and 
decorum  and  respectability 
mark  tl  eir  pursuits;  but  the 
l'p  at  mass  of  thein  are  abject, 
wield  ed    .iii.l    filthy.        They 

generally  live  in  dena  and 
r.i\ i  -.  and  never  mingle  in  a 
ii  .  ill  manner  with  the  ic-t 
of     the     people,    1  111     wan. I.  r 

from  plac  tu  place,  without 
any  fixed  habitation. 

These  people  frequently, 
while  1 1 1 1 1 1 .  rgoiog  mutilation, 
bave  n  course  to  the  ini  vitable 
■  baDg,"  a  narcotic  vegetable 
product,  «hieh  doadens  the 
in  i  m.us  sensibility  and  lesi  ens 


' 
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their  suffering,  which,  without  it,  would  certainly  be  almost 
intolerable. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  remaikable  cases  of  self- 
imposed  torture  was  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  fraternity  who 
spent  eight  years  surrounded  by  fire,  eight  years  up  to  his 
middle  in  water,  and  eight  years  in  a  standing  position,  beiDg 
furnished  with  a  frame,  upon  which  he  would  lean  when  asleep 
or  suffering  from  fatigue. 

In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  had  traveled  exten- 
sively in  many  parts  of  India,  I  learned  many  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  these  things.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen 
a  Fakir  who  held  a  garden  pot,  with  a  plant  growing  in  it,  at 
arm's  length  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
rising  above  the  top  of  the  pot.  Another  bad  clinched  his 
fist  until  the  nails  protruded  through  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  this  order  has  been  lost,  but 
there  is  a  tradition  among  the  nations  of  India  that  one  of 
their  princes  made  a  vow  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  establish  an  order  among  his  country  men.  who 
should  follow  this  mode  of  life. 

They  were  known  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  as 
gymnos-aplusto  (from  the  Greek  word  gymnos,  which  means 
naked),  and  followed  the  practice  ot  mutilation  and  self- 
torture. 

How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  our  religion  saves  us 
from  all  things  that  injure  and  degrade  us,  and  places  us  in  a 
position  of  advancement  and  exaltation,  loih  in  this  life  and 
also  that  which  is  to  couit!  Yam. 
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E  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Brother  J .  L.  Barfoot  for 

'  f     extracts  from  a  very  soa-ce  work,  eaheel  "A  Narrative  of 

Travels  in   the   Usited  .States  of  America,  by  Rev.  William 

I  ►'Bryan,"  a  minister  who  traveled  in   Ohio  and  other  States, 

as  a  missionary,  in  183  I. 

From  the  journal  of  this  reverend  gentleman  (at  page  1G9) 
it  appears  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  1833,  Mr.  Samuel  Hart, 
of  the  Yankee  Ridge,  near  Danville,  stated  that  "he  had 
seen  a  fortification  opened  at  Marietta"  ion  the  Ohio  river). 
"There  _was  a  terrace,  raised  in  the  middle  and  regularly 
formed.  When  it  was  opened  they  found  a  sword  of  silver, 
copper  sheath  with  much  rust  within,  thought  to  be  the  sword 
pulverized  or  dissolved  to  dusl:  also  a  substance  like  lime, 
which  they  thought  was  the  bones  of  one  buried  there;°the 
sword  lying  on  it  as  if  laid  across  the  body,  and  two  pieces  of 
copper  coin  round  and  lettered;  also  a  copper  bar/'  This  he 
saw  taken  up  when  the  terrace  was  opened;  and  from  the 
fortification  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  stream 
of  water  below.  "The  coin,'  lie  said,  "was  sent  to  Doctor 
Mitchell,  of  New  York,  to  know  if  he  could  read  it." 

Tie    reverend   gentleman  says,      1>  not  this  a   proof  that 

the n'  ry  had  once  civilized  inhabitant:?      1'erhaps  some  of 

the  woods  wer j  once  green  fields." 

At  page  17;.  the  Rev  Mr.  O'Bryan  states  that  '  Tiadition 
says  the  wisest  of  the  Indians  know  Dothing  of  them  (the 
mounds  of  Ohio)  nor  oi  the  fortifications  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  places.  C  utrevilie  ir,  a  remarkable  place: 
I  am  informed  that  a  town  is  built  in  one  of  its  rinL's.  or 
ramparts.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Indians  could 
raise  those  mounds,  much  less  Luild  those  forts,  and  make 
subterraneous  passages,  form  metal  weap  ins,  and  coin  specie, 


when  they  arc  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  necessary  thereto, 
except  what  some  of  them  have  learned  from  the  whites. 
Hence,  some  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  concluded 
there  must  have  been  a  civilized  people  inhabiting  the  country 
before  fbe  Indians  came;  and  that  they,  and  not  the  Indians, 
were  the  aborigines.  On  this  being  considered,  a  fair  con- 
clusion necessarily  involves  the  question,  What  is  become  of 
the  aborigines?  1  have  not  met  with  any  one  that  hath  even 
attempted  to  form  a  conjecture,  or  professed  to  have  found  a 
clue  to  it;  but  lately  a  circumstance  has  turned  up,  from  which, 
when  compared  with  some  ancient  histories  I  have  read,  I 
have  formed  an  opinion  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  own  mind, 
which  I  intend  to  notice  in  its  proper  place." 

Incidentally  a  notice  is  given  on  page  202  of  a  place  named 
Wyoinen  Valley,  and  ''that  the  plains  each  side  the  Sus- 
quehanna branch  were  called,  one  Abraham's  plains,  the  other 
Jacob's  plains.  This  was  before  the  revolution,  and  the 
Indian  war,  and   while  the  Indians  inhabited  those  parts." 

This  was  testified  to  by  a  very  aged  and  pious  lady  living 
there,  from  which  the  writer  infers  that  the  Indians  were 
descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  a  very  geueral  belief  in  many 
piuces. 

A  great  many  interesting  facts  are  recorded  throughout  the 
narrative  that  need  not  be  noticed  here;  but  reference  is  made 
to  a  work  by  William  Apes,  a  civilized  Indian,  whose  history, 
written  by  himself,  was  printed  at  New  York,  in  1S29.  It 
appears,  from  the  woi  k  of  William  Apes,  that  the  Indians  haye 
a  tradition  that  "of  old  time,  their  ancestors  lived  beyond  a 
great  river;  that  nine  parts  of  their  nation  out  of  ten  passed 
over  the  river,  but  the  remiinder  refused,  and  staid  behind — 
that  the  book  that  the  white  people  have  was  once  theirs, 
that  while  they  had  it  they  prospered  exceedingly;  *  *  * 
that  their  forefathers  were  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
divine  spirit  by  which  they  foretold  future  events,  and  con- 
troled  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  this  they  transmitted 
to  their  offspring,  on  condition  of  their  obeying  the  sacred 
law.-;  that  they  had  a  common  father,  who  lived 

towards  the  ri  ing  of  the  sun  and  governed  the  whole  world; 
*  *  *  that  bo  had  twelve  sons,  by  whom  he  administered 
his  government;  that  his  authority  was  derived  from  the  Great 
Spirit  by  virtue  of  some  special  gift  from  Him. 
They  also  had  a  tradition  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Indians  would  regain  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  from  the 
white  people,  and  with  it  their  aneient  power." 

Jt  appears  also  that  the  practice  of  circumcision  has  con- 
tinued among  them  until  recent  times.  They  have  a  tradition 
ol  the  flood,  of  the  buiiding  of  the  great  tower  and  the  con- 
fusi  hi  of  tongues. 


Self-culture— A  man  who  follows  his  calling  with  industry 

and  spirit,  and  u^es  his  earnings  economically,  will  always 
have  some  portion  of  the  day  at  command.  And  it  is  astonish- 
ing bow  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short  season  becomes,  when 
eagerly  seized  and  faithfully  use  1.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  those  who  have  the  most  time  at  their  disposal  profit  by 
it,  the  least.  A  single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  the 
study  of  some  interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accumu- 
lations of  knowledge.  A  person  should  always  study  for  a 
purpose,  and  keep  his  oljeet  ever  in  view. 


A  LAllGE  stock  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  well  as  other 
Sunday  school  supplies,  on  hand  at  this  Office. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 


THERE  are  so  many  remarkable  things  connected  with  the 
Great  Pyramid  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  such  as  will  bo 
most  instructive  to  the  young  reader.  The  triangle  has  been 
alluded  to.  Each  of  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid  is  a  perfect 
triangle,  or  figure  of  three  sidef.  Besides  this  shape,  its 
geometrical  proportions  prove  that  it  was  designed  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  earth,  and  of  the  tiu.e  in  which  it  rotates,  or  turns 
upon  its  axis;  in  addition  to  which  it  beats  a  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  to  the  time  in 
which  the  earth  moves  aroand  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  our 
solar  system,  and  to  the  distance  the  earth  travels  in  orbit 
while  it  turns  upon  its  axis.  And,  more  astonishing 
still,  it  shows  the  time  in  which  the  sue,  with  its  attendant 
planets,  travels  around  Kolob,  or  the  great  central  body,  around 
which  our  sun  travels  in  an  immense  orbit.  This  period  is 
known  as  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  is 
more  than  25,000  years. 

All  this  is  very  wonderful,  indi  ed,  for  it  provi  s  to  us  that 
the  designer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  had  a  perfict  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  probably  surpassing  that  which   men  possess 

in  our  day.     Then 

the  Pyramid  is,  it- 
self, placed  upon 
the  exact  latitude 
of  30-5,  or  one  third 
of  a  quadrant  of 
the  earth  from  the 
Equator;  and  the 
sides  of  the  base 
of  the  Pyramid 
are  es  icilv  placed 
SO  as  (0  show 
the  east,  west, 
north  and  south 
])  o  i  n  t  s  of  the 
compass.  Id  this 
respect,  a  Salt 
Lake  City  block 
rudely  represents 
the  much  larger 
block  on  which  the 
Pyramid  stands, 
i-  t  h  a  t  covers 
about  thirteen  and 

a  half  acres,  while  each  block   id'  the  centia 
City  c  mtain-  ten  acres. 

The  circle,  as  well  as  the  triangle,  is  a  Pyiatnid  figure 
most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  base  of  each  sid 
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but  the 

of  the 

Pyramid  forms  the  side  of  a  square  figure  equal  in  area  to  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  the  higbt  of  tin1  Pyramid.  This  indicates 
that  the  Pyramid  builders  intended  to  show  the  es  id  propor- 
tions  of  the  diameter  of  a  ciiv'e  to  ii>  circumference  Ami 
to  prove  that  this  was  their  intention,  the  inttrior  parts  of 
tie-  Pyramid,  as  well  as  all  ii-  slopes  and  angles,  are  in  exact 

bai ".v  with  and  proportional  to  the  outside. 

It  i^  from  tlie  fact  thai  bo  many  important  di-eoveii  •>  have 
been  made  by  scientific  men  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbology 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  it  is  inferred  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  caused  it  to  be  erected ,  as  a  memorial  to  us  His  chil- 
dren, to  stand  throughout  the  ages  as  a  witness  <>\'  lli>  inten- 
tions towards  man.  This  will  account  to  us  foi  the  otherwise 
mysterious  meanings   of  this    building,   which    prove  that 


which  the  Scriptures  have  taught:  "known  unto  God  are  all 
His  works  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  earth." 

Granted  that  men  divinely  illuminated,  enjoying  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  were  the  architects;  then  the  mystery  disap- 
pears. For,  just  as  we  see  that  a  designer  is  necessary  in  our 
day  to  plan  a  perfect  building,  as  we  see  our  Temple  rising 
gradually  from  the  plan  of  the  architect,  so  the  elements  of 
construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  their  uses, 
just  as  clearly  make  known  lhe  intentions  of  the  Deity. 

Not  that  we  know  all  that  was  intended  to  be  made  known 
to  man  by  this  wonderful  building,  for  it  symbolizes  the  earth 
and  all  the  universe  that  we  know  anything  about.  It.  is 
a  grand  key  to  theology,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Book  of 
Abraham,  translated  by  the  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  and  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  And  its 
teachings  are  of  the  simplest  character:  the  four  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  Pyramid  represent  the  four  quarters  of  the  year; 
its  days,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  are  typified,  exactly] 
this  can  be  proved,  eiiher  by  the  Pyramid  cubit  as  a  measure 
or  by  the  Biiti-h  loot  measure  of  twelve  inches.  The  Pyra- 
mid cubit  contains  twenty  five  irches,  or,  in  British  inches, 
2:3.025.     The  unic.of  mca-ure  is  thus  seen  to  be  amere  fraction 

^ greater    than    the 

British  inch,  with 
I  which  we  are  all 
J  familiar.  But, 
what  is  most  inter- 
I  esting  to  us,  is  the 
1  fact  that  the  Pyra- 
I  mid  cubit  and  the 
.'  sacred  cubit  of  the 
J  ark,  and  that  used 
:  for  the  measure- 
i  ment  of  the  Tem- 
j  pie  at  Jerusalem 
E  i  are  the  same  uieas- 
j  ure;  so  that  the 
grand  standard  cu- 
bit, measure  re- 
v,  .iled  by  the  Pyra- 
*  mid  is  that  of  the 
I  earth's  axis  of  ro- 
tation an  1  a  com- 
I  plete  measure  of 
the  heavens,  as 
well  as  the  sacred 
cubit  of  those  ancient  architects,  Noah.  Moses  and  Solomon. 
<>'ir  engraving  gives  a  representation  of  the  Great  Sphinx 
of  Ghizeh  and  some  of  the  Pyramids  ol  Egypt.  The  Sphinx 
does  noi  give  evidence  nf  the  same  kind  of  deign  in  archi- 
tecture and  skill  in  building  as  are  manifest  in  the  fin  at  Pyra- 
mid of  <  rhizi  h, 

The  Sphinx  si  ems  to  have  1  e  n  sculptured  out  of  a  natural 
reek,  with  some  additions  of  masonry  in  b   lew   places.     It 
lands  fifq  -six  feet  high. 

In    ages   long    past     the    Great    Sphinx    was,    probably,    an 

object  of  worship.  Its  appearance  at  that  time,  though, 
must  have  been  vi  ry  different  to  what  it  is  now.  It 
formerly  had  the  figure  of  a  cup  upon  its  head  and  a  beard 
upon  Ii  s  chin;  hut  ihc-e  have  now  disappeared,  either  through 
the  ravages  of  time  or  the  vandalism  of  travelers  and  relic- 
seekers,  or  both.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the 
lower  parts  ol  the  Sphinx  were  huried  in  sand;  but  scientific 
men  had  ibis  removed,  and  found  interesting  inscriptions  i here. 
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THE   TOILET 


BY  HANNAH  T.  KING. 


( I  'ontinued. ) 

A   MIXTURE  GIVING   SWEETNESS    TO  THE  VOICE. 

HERE  we  have  the  third  box  of  the  "'toilet,''  repiescnting 
mildness  and  truth. 

Mildness  is  a  fascinating  quality,  and  invariably  gains 
love  and  esteem.  It  bespeaks  favor  and  consideration 
by  its  retiring,  unassuming  disposition.  It  is  peculiarly 
becoming  in  children  and  young  persons,  and  enables  them  to 
receive,  with  deference  and  obedience,  advice  or  correction, 
and  to  submit  their  opinions  or  prejudices  to  the  matured 
judgment  of  their  guardians  and  instructors.  It  disposes  them 
to  bear  without  resentment  the  petty  wrongs  of  their  play- 
mates and  friends,  nit  returning  evil  for  evil,  but  endeavoring 
to  conciliate  and  allay  the  angry  passions  of  their  associate''. 
Even  in'mature  years  they  will  find  great  demand  for  a  mild, 
forbearing  temper;  and,  if  cultivated  in  childhood,  it  will 
become  natural,  and  will  confer  a  peaceful,  quiet  spirit,  which 
the  world  and  its  votaries  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
Under  the  various,  and  sometimes  trying,  "ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to"  it  will  enable  us  to  kiss  with  resignation  the  chasten- 
ing rod  with  which  the  Great  Father  of  all  corrects,  purifies  and 
refits  his  children  for  heaven,  the  home  of  their  eternal  rest. 

Let  us  aspire  after  this  God-like  disposition,  and  when 
obtained,  the  petty  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  which  are  but 
for  a  season,  will  be  unable  to  cast  a  shadow  oyer  the  bright 
sunshine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by  its  radiance. 

"Truth  is  born  with  us."  and  we  should  ever  resolutely 
adhere  to  it.  It  requires  no  circumlocution,  but  sits  upon  our 
lips,  and  often  falls  from  them  before  we  are  aware  of  it  It 
is  always  consistent,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  Why, 
then,  should  we  stoop  to  so  mean  and  troublesome  a  thing  as 
a  falsehood,  which  oftentimes  requires  many  more  to  cover 
it  up? 

Accustom  yourselves,  my  joung  brethren  and  si.-ters,  to 
speak  the  truth  at  all  times  without  hesitation,  even  should  it, 
be  to  your  disadvantage.  The  truth  from  your  own  lips 
under  such  circumstauces  will  form  a  strong  redeeming  point, 
and  will  assuredly  obtain  kindly  feelings,  and  pardon,  for 
the  offense.  If  at  any  time  truth  cannot  with  propriety  be 
spoken,  silence  then  must  be  your  only  alternative. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  such  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
persons  as  to  be  assured  of  no  deception  from  them  on  any 
matter  we  may  have  to  speak  with  them  about!  Their  asser- 
tion is  sufficient,  and  the  confidence  placed  in  such  a  one  is  of 
the  highest  order.  Should  you  feel  disposed  to  prevaricate, 
reflect  a  moment.  The  bright  name  you  have  enjoyed  will 
he  tarnished,  the  confidence  you  have  had  placed  in  you  will 
be  broken;  and  last,  but  not  least,  "thou  (iod  seest  me!" 
No  crime  is  more  dreadfully  denounced  in  God's  word  than 

lying.     A   < stant  adherence   to   truth  is  a  sure  earnest  that 

the  heart  is  uncorrupted.  innocent  and  good,  and  will  never 
fail  to  bespeak  favor  and  consideration  in  everyone  with  whom 
you  may  be  connected  But,  as  we  are  unable  to  do  anything 
of  ourselves,  let  us  add  to  our  daily  prayers  a  bumble  request 
to  the  Almighty,  that  "He  will  Eel  a  watch  upon  our  mouth-, 
and  keep  the  door  of  uur  lips,  and  that  our  hearts  may  not 
be  inclined  to  any  evil  thing.  And  we  Deed  Dot  doubt  that 
His  grace  in  this  at.d  in  every  other  virtuous  endeavor  will  be 
sufficient  for  us. 


Shall  we  nurture  anger,  resentment  and  spleen 
Against  brother  or  sister  or  friend  of  our  youth? 

Great  Father,  direct  us  through  life's  chequered  scene, 
And  graft  in  our  hearts  love,  mildness  and  truth. 

A    LIP    SALVE. 

The  label  on  the  fourth  box  represents  cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  mild  virtue  which  everyone  should  endeavor 
to  obtain,  and  keep  the  mind  in  such  a  frame  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  index  of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  spirit,  and  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  of  which  it  is  the  gift.  A  consciousness 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  perform  our  respective  duties, 
though  imperfectly,  and  u-ing  the  world,  its  pleasures  and 
riches,  without  abusing  them;  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
towards  God  and  towards  man  will  ever  confer  the  bright 
sunlight  of  a  cheerful  mind.  It  is  also  a  faint  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  acquiesce  in  the  divine  appointments,  and  are 
happy  and  content  in  the  station  in  vrhich  He  has  placed  us. 
It  is  the  incense  of  the  heart  offered  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
for  all  He  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  us.  And  for  such 
unequalled  goodness  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  cheerful 
heart— iu  my  humble  opinion,  an  acceptable  one.  The  cares 
and  trials  of  life  fall  with  less  force  upon  a  mind  illumined  by 
genuine  cheerfulness,  and  they  are  consequently  borne  with  a 
fortitude  surprising  to  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  its  influence. 
Like  the  gallant  vessel  on  the  mighty  ocean:  innumerable 
waves  continually  beatagainst  it,  but,  unimpeded,  its  course  is 
on,  on  to  the  destined  port! 

Cheerfulness  is  a  most  delightful  quality  in  a  friend  and 
companion.  It  disposes  the  possessor  to  be  affable  and 
obliging;  and,  like  the  prolific  beams  of  the  glorious  sun, 
sheds  the  same  good  feeling  upon  all  within  its  influence. 
With  such  a  person  we  naturally  feel  pleased.  The  heart 
spontaneously  rejoices,  and  melts  in  friendly  feelings  toward 
those  who  have  such  a  genial  influence  upon  it. 

Any  one  who  possesses  this  endearing  quality,  though 
otherwise  of  very  humble  pretensions,  will  gain  more  love 
and  consideration  than  the  scholar  or  the  philosopher  who 
may  be  destitute  of  it.  Even  ia  a  merely  selfish  point  of 
view,  everyone  who  values'  his  or  her  happiness  will  assuredly 
cultivate  it. 

Without  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and  contentment,  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  happy.  When  yoei  have  quarreled  with  a 
brother  or  sister  or  friend,  or  when  you  have  done  anything 
to  cause  uneasiness  to  your  parents,  or,  in  fine,  when  you  have 
broken  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  do 
you  feel  happy?  I  am  sure  you  do  not.  You  cannot,  then, 
possess  a  cheerful,  happy  mind.  It  is  only  when  conscience, 
that  faithful  monitor,  whispers  in  her  "still  small  voice"  that 
we  have  acted  right,  that  we  are  at  peace  with  ourselves  and 
all  the  world;  and,  were  that  our  last  moment,  we  could  part 
with  all  in  peace.  Though  conscious  of  many  errors  aud 
imperfections,  we  feel  they  will  be  forgiven  and  blotted  out 
by  the  atoning  blool  of  Christ,  because  we  rely  upon  no  other 
atonement. 

A  cheerful  heart,  a  humble  mind, 
Will  make  us  to  all  ill-  resigned. 
Our  hearts,  for  all  the  blessings  given. 
We'll  raise  in  gratitude  to  heaven ! 


|jife  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  and  duties,  but  of 
little  things  in  which  smiles  and  kindness,  and  small  obliga- 
tions, given  habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart 
and  secure  comfort. 
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V <  M  will  see  that  a  very  marked  difference  existed  between 
1  the  views  of  Joseph  and  those  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
latter  was  the  foremost  advocate  in  the  nation  of  States 
Rights.  Ashe  told  Joseph,  he  looked  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  limited  and  specific  powers.  According  to  his 
theory,  it  could  not  interfere  with,  much  less  coerce,  a  State. 
The  Sta'es  were  sovereign  in  their  sphere.  His  views,  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  were,  that:  "The  Constitu- 
tion is  a  compact  to  which  the  States  were  parties  in  their 
sovereign  capacity;  now,  whenever  a  contract  is  entered  into  by 
parties  which  acknowledge  no  tribunal  above  their  authority 
to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  itself  the  nature,  extent,  and  obligations  of  the  instrument." 

It  is  evident  that  Mich  a  doctrine  destroys  the'  very 
basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  it  opsns  wide  the  door  for 
disunion,  strife  and  civil  war.  If  these  views  were  correct, 
then  the  Constitution  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written;  the  Union,  so  much  lauded,  was  only  a  league  of 
independent  States,  and  each  State  would  retain  its  entire 
sovereignty  and  would  have  the  right  to  put  its  own  construc- 
tion upon  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  to  defy  the  parent  Gov- 
ernment. Oi'  course,  having  these  views.  Calhoun  thought  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  redress  the  wrongs 
endured  by  the  Saints  in  Missouri.  The  latter  State,  according 
to  his  doctrine,  was  independent,  and  must  be  left  to  its  own 
sense  of  justice  and  right,  to  correct  any  abuses  to  which  the 
residents  within  its  borders  might  be  subjected.  If  the  gover- 
nor and  the  officials  of  the  State  chose  to  trample  upon  law 
;md  lead  mobs,  to  murder,  plunder  and  exterminate  a  large 
body  of  its  citizens,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  the  Federal  Government  could  not  interfere;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  remedy  for  these  evils! 

According  to  his  doctrine  the  title  of  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  of  no  value.  The  individual  was  a  citizen  of  the 
State  where  he  might  happen  to  reside,  and  could  claim  no  re- 
dress from  the  General  Government  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a  sovereign  State,  unless,  indeed,  the  latter,  itself, 
i  bo  e  to  repair  them,  These  being  his  views,  he,  of  course, 
believed  that  a  State  had  a  full   right,  wheneverit  chose  to  ex- 

ercise  it,  to  withdraw    from   the    Union,  or,  in   other   wools,  to 
Ive     the     league.      His   opinions     upon    this    point     were 

wile]',  adopted  by  <-i  t  iz  sns  of  the  Southern  States;  and  South 

lina    his  native  State,  only  carried  out  his  doctrine  when, 

in  December,  1800,  il  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and 

■'  Ml  the  General  Government.     He,  himself,  died 

-ion  was  attempted,   bul   he  bequeathed,   in   the 

•  I  ictriues  which  he  propagated,  a   legacy  of  blood   and  o  heril 

age  of  woe  to  hi  -  unhappy intry. 

Joseph's  views  were  the  very  opposite  of  Caihoun's.  His 
doctrine  was  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  formed 
a  government,  not  a  league.  Each  State  had  i  spressly  parted 
with  so  mi :h  of  its  power  a;  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the 
i  single  nation.  The  Btates severally  did  nol 
retain  their  entire  sovereignty;  they  ha  1  surrendered  to  the 
I       ral   Governmenl   many  of  the  essential    parts  of  bov- 

a& 


e.e'gnty.  The  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  was 
due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Government  of  the  Un;ted 
States;  they  bore  the  proud  and  general  title  of  American 
citizens,  and  if  any  of  them  were  deprived  of  their  rights  by 
the  mal-administration  of  the  law,  or  by  mob  violence,  in  the 
State  where  they  resided,  they  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
General  Government;  and  if  their  cause  was  just,  the  parent 
Government  had  the  necessary  authority  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  rights,  even  if  it  required  the  whole  power  of  the  Union 
to  do  so.  To  use  his  own  expressive  language:  "If  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  no  power  to  reinstate  expelled  citizens  to 
their  rights,  there  is  a  monstrous  hypocrite  fed  and  fostered 
fi'om  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people."  Had  he  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  would  not,  when  appealed  to,  have 
replied  as  Martin  Van  Buren  did,  "Gentlemen,  your  cause  is 
just;  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you;"  neither  would  he  have 
said,  as  did  Calhoun,  that  the  case  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
was  one  that  did  "not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  But  if  a  State  had  acted  towatds  anybody 
of  citizens  as  Missouri  did  towards  the  Latter-day  Saints,  he 
would  have  exerted  the  whole  power  of  the  Fereral  Govern- 
ment, if  it  had  been  necessary,  to  restore  them  to  their  right  . 
Mobs  would  have  been  broken  up,  mobbers  have  bee  op '.wished, 
and  the  citizens  of  each  of  the  States  would  have  been  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  broad  domain  of  the  Union. 

Had  his  views  prevailed  with  the  Chief  Executive  and  Con- 
gress when  he  appealed  to  them  after  the  Saints  were  expelled 
from  Missouri,  the  late  terrible  civil  war  might  have  been 
'  averted;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  of  the  General 
Government  would  have  been  vindicated,  and  Missouri  been 
taught  a  lesson  that  would  have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  every 
States  Rights  man  in  the  Union.  But  the  weakness,  vacilla- 
tion and  dishonesty  of  men  in  high  places  prevented  this,  and 
what  have  been  the  consequences?  A  fiightful  war  has  been 
fought,  the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands  has  been  shed, 
sorrow  and  misery  have  been  felt  all  over  the  land,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Truly  did  Joseph  say  that  if  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  not  restored  to  all  their  rights  and  paid  for  all  their  losses, 
God  would  come  out  of  His  hiding  place,  and  vex  this  natii  n 
with  a  sore  vexation:  yea,  the  consuming  wrath  of  an  offended 
God  should  smoke  through  the  uation  with  as  much  distress  and 
woe  as  Independence  bad  blazed  thn  ugh  it  with  plcast  re  and 
delight. 

(  To  he  Continued.) 


Books.     Books  are  not  made  for  furniture,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing else  thai   so  beautifully  furnishes  a   house.     The  plainest 

row  of  1 ks  is  more  significant  of  refinement  than  the  most 

elaborately  carved  sideboard.     Give  us  a  home  furnished  with 

I ks  rather  than  furniture    both  if  you  can.  but  Looks  at  any 

rate.  To  spend  several  days  al  a  friend's  house,  and  hunger 
for  something  to  read,  while  you  are  treading  on  costly  carpets 
and  sitting  on  luxurious  chairs,  and  sleeping  upon  down,  is  as 

if were  bribing  your   bodj  for  the  sake  of  cheating  your 

mind.  Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the  soul  looks 
out,     A  house  without   them  is  like  a  room  without   windows. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  children  without  surround 

ing  t In  in  with  I ks.  if  he  has  the  means  to  buy  them.     It  is 

awrongtohis   family.     Children  learn  to  read  through   being 

in  the  presence  of  I ks.     The  love  of  knowledge i s  with 

reading,  and  grows    upon  it;  and  the  love  of  knowledge  in   n 

...in     mini  i-  almost  a  warrant  ngaiiisl  the  inferior  excitements 

of  passion  and  \  ice. 
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SALT   LAKE  CITY,    31 A  Y    15,    1*79. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


.ALT  LAKE  CITY  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  hist. . 
wus  the  scene  of  one  of  the  grandest  dem- 
onstrations that  ever  occurred  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, and.  considering  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  that  called  it  forth,  it,  per- 
haps, never  hail  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  ci  mntry.  We  are  sure  our  readers  who 
participated  in  it  will  not  soon  forget  it. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not.  we 
will  state  what  occurred. 

The  case  of  John  II.  Miles,  indicted  for  big- 
amy, or  polygamy,  was  before  the  Third  District 
Court.     The  officers  of  that  court  had  evidently 
determined  beforehand  to  convict  him,  whether 
l  could  be  proved  guilty  or  not.     In  addition  to  this, 
£ ;pj5  t'i  ey  hoped  to  make  public  the  sacred  and  holy  rites 
"Nst     of  the  Temple  of  God.     It  is  stated  that  the  district 
attorney.  P.  T.  Van  Zile,  boasted,  some  time  sinsej 
that  he  would  have  the  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Endowment 
House  shown  up  in  open  court. 

To  accomplish  this,  every  Latter-day  Saint  drawn  as  a  jury- 
man was  rejected,  and  only  those  known  to  be  hostile  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Saints  were  accepted.  Testimony  favor- 
able to  tin-  accused  was  ruled  out,  and  that  of  his  wife  was 
accepted,  although  it  was  a  direct  contradiction  of  sworn  state- 
ment- which  she  had  previously  made.  All  this  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  judge  and 
prosecuting  attorney  seemed  bent  on  carrying  out  their  original 

purpose,  regardless  of  law. 

On  Friday  the   2nd    inst.,    Counselor    Daniel    II.    Wells  was 

summoned  before  court,  as  a  witness.  A  numberof  questions 
were  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  marriage  'if  the  accused,  which 
he  answered.  But  when  tic-  prosecuting  attorney  sought  to 
execute  lii-  boast  byrequiring  Brother  Wells  to  describe  the 
dress  worn  by  persons  in  tin-  Endowment  House  and  thesacred 
ceremonies  of  that  bouse,  which  should  be  known  only  to  the 
faithful  Saints  who  are  privileged  to  enter  it,  be  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined  to  do  so.     for  this  he  was  required  to 

answer  to  tin'  court  on  the  following  day.  and  show    cause  why 

he  should  not  be  committed  for  contempt. 

If  answering  the  questions  asked  b\  the  prosecuting  attorney 
would  have  tended  t..  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  there 
might  have-  been  some  excuse  forrequiring  it;  but  it  was  clearly 
shown  by  Brother  Wells'  lawyer  on  Saturday  that  the  ques- 
tions were  not  material  to  tic-  case.  It  was  also  shown  by 
affidavit  of  Brother  Wells  and  in  the  plea  of  his  lawyer  that 
he  did  not  decline  to  answer  them  from  any  disrespect  to  the 
Court,  but  upon  conscientious  grounds,  because  he  was  under 
sacred  obligations  not  to  make  known  such  things, and  because 
it  was  "interwoven  in  his  charater  never  to  betray  a  friend,  his 
country,  his  religion  or  his  God. 

However,  Judge   Elmers lecided  that  Brother  Wells  was 

guilty  of  contempt,  and.  that  tic  supremacy  of  tic-  law  might 


iP 


pay  a  fine  of 


lie  maintained,  as  he  stated   it,  ordered  that 
$100,  and  be  imprisoned  for  two  days. 

This  sentence  was  executed  by  the  LT.  S.  marshal  taking  him 
into  custody  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  conveying  him 
to  the  Penitentiary — a  prison  designed  for  the  incarceration  of 
felons.  It  was  very  clear  that  Marshal  Shaughnessy  was 
prompted  by  the  same  species  of  animus  that  the  judge  and 
prosecuting  attorney  were;  otherwise  he  could  have  had  him 
imprisoned  in  some  place  in  the  city  instead  of  taking  him  out 
to  the  Penitentiary,  nor  would  he  have  objected,  as  he  did,  to 
having  any  person  accompany  him  to  prison.  However,  to  his 
credit  it  may  lie  said  that  the  marshal  treated  his  prisoner  with 
kindness  while  he  held  him  in  custody. 

Brother  Wells  was  released  from  prison  on  Monday  evening 
at  eight  o'clock,  but  instead  of  returning  then  to  his  home, 
he  spent  the  night  at  the  farm  house  of  Bishop  R.  T.  Burton, 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  Penitentiary. 

During  his  incarceration,  preparations  were  made  for  greeting 
him,  on  his  return  from  prison,  with  one  of  the  grandest  ovations 
that  ever  cheered  the  heart  of  a  prisoner.  News  of  the  out- 
rageous proceedings  had  spread  in  every  direction,  and  Tuesday 
morning  found  thousands  of  persons  from  the  country  settle- 
ments, from  as  far  as  Bear  Lake  in  the  North  to  Juab  County 
in  the  South,  present  to  greet  him. 

A  procession  in  carriages  including  about  300  vehicles, 
acci  impanied  by  bands  of  music,  started  from  President  Taylor' s 
office  at  nine  o'clock  and  proceeded  to  Bishop  Burton's  farun 
where  Brother  Wells  was  met,  and  greeted  by  the  following 
extemporaneous  speech  from  President  Taylor: 

President  Well*:  In  behalf  of  the  community  who  feel  outraged 
by  the  treatment  you  have  received,  I  propose  to  present  to  you 
the  confidence,  the  respect,  the  honor  and  the  esteem  of  the  people 
whose  hearts,  feelings  and  affections  are  with  you. 

We  do  not  come  here  to  interfere  with  any  matters  pertaining  to 
the  action  of  courts;  we  leave  an  intelligent  public  to  act  upon 
that  matter  and  to  judge  according  to  their  wisdom  and  discretion. 
But  we  have  come  to  exhibit  to  you  our  esteem  and  to  show  you 
that  whilst  you  are  true  to  your  friends,  your  principles,  your 
country,  ami  your  God,  that  your  friends  are  equally  true  to  you. 
You  see  exhibited  before  you  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  this  vast 
people  who  have  come  to  meet  ami  honor  the  man  who,  rather 
than  submit  to  betray  his  friends,  his  country  and  his  God,  would 
permit  himself  to  he  deprived  of  liberty  and  be  immured  in  prison. 
We  have  come,  General  Wells,  to  wipe  away  a  stain  sought  to  be 
heaped  upon  you  by  the  bigoted,  unreflecting  and  thoughtless, 
and  this  demonstration  is  the  spontaneous  impulse  and  action  of  a 
generous,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  and  friendly  people.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  assembled  here  to-day;  and  in  behalf  of  this 
whole  community,  I  tender  to  you  our  sincere  regards  and  our 
most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Brother  Wells  responded  as  follows: 

"I  will  simply  say  that  I  should  feel  exceedingly  sorry  for  my- 
self if  1  felt,  for  a  single  moment,  that  any  of  my  friends  supposed 
or  could  entertain  the  idea  that  I  could  do  otherwise  than  I  have 
done.  I  would  be  sorry  for  myself  to  feel,  or  to  even  think  for  a 
moment,  that  I  could  swerve  from  my  integrity  to  the  covenant 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege,  ye-,  the  inestimable  privilege,  of 
making  with  my  God.  I  can  well  afford  to  suffer  bonds,  lines  and 
imprisonment,  and  even  death,  if  necessary — which  by  the  way 
has  no  terror-  for  me— but  to  forfeit  my  fellowship  with  you,  my 
brethren,  or  a  -ingle  particle  of  that  confidence  which  is  reposed 
in  me  by  the  people  of  God,  through  violating  the  sacred  and  holy 
covenant-  we  have  entered  into3  I  could  not  afford.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  source  of  sorrow  and  regret,  not  only  through  time  but 
for  all  eternity. 

My  tn  atment,  at  the  baud-  of  the  I'nited  State-  officers  during 
my  imprisonment  ha-  been  civil  and  courteous. 


CT  XT  "VIE  2TI  LIE     I^TSTRUCTOR, 
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I  feel  happy  and  well;  and  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you,  though  I 
did  nut  expect  any  such  demonstration  as  this.  I  thankyou  heart- 
ily; but  not,  however,  so  much  for  myself  as  the  expression  of 
your  feelings  to  sustain  the  principle.  I  know  that  you  are  my 
friends  and  that  you  arc  the  friends  of  the  Most  High  God;  and  I 
pray  that  I  may  ever  be  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  esteem, 
and  be  the  friend  of  the  Lord.  I  will  not  detain  you;  but  in  the 
fullness  of  my  heart  I  say,  God  bless  you  forever;  and  .-main  thank 
you  fortius  expression  of  your  kindness  and  love. 

President  "Wells  then  entered  the  carnage  with  President 
Taylor,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  processions  had  been  assembling  on  East 
Temple  street,  composed  of  the  various  quorums  of  the  Priest- 
hood, Sunday  Schools,  Mutual  Improvement  Associations.  Fire 
Brigade,  etc..  numbering  many  thousands,  with  flags  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  banners  almost  without  numbers,  bearing 
appropriate  mottoes.  As  Brother  Wells  and  the  party  escort- 
ing him  passed  up  East  Temple  St..  he  was  greeted  with  cheers 
from  these  organizations  ranged  along  cither  side,  and  received 
various  testimonials  of  welcome  in  the  shape  of  boquets,  etc. 
After  the  foremost  of  the  escorting  party  had  passed,  the  pro- 
cession on  foot  took  up  the  line  of  march,  following  up  East 
Temple  St.,  and  to  the  Tabernacle.  Here,  within  a  few  niiu- 
utes,  the  large  building  was  tilled  to  overflowing  by  one  of  the 
mo3t  animate  1.  enthusiastic  audiences  that  ever  assembled. 

Many  of  the  banners  which  had  been  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion were  arranged  around  the  gallery,  presenting  a  beautiful 
appeaanee.  Nine  bands  of  music  were  in  attendance,  to  enliven 
the  scene  with  their  sweet  and  inspiring  strains,  and  when 
Brother  Wells  made  his  appearance  upon  the  stand,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  thousands  of  admirers  broke  forth  in  repeated 
peals  of  rapturous  applause. 

President    Taylor  called  tin-   congregation  to  order;    Elder 
Franklin  l>.    Richards  offered   a   prayer,    and  Brother  Wells 
appeared  and  spoke  as  follows: 
My  Frii  n  /*.  my  Bri  thr,  n,  my  Sis', .-..  an  I  /•'  How  <  'Itizcns: 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  demonstration  of  your  love,  sym- 
pathy and  respect;  probably  tliis  is  a  demonstration  of  such  a 
character  as  never  was  seen  before.  No  words  can  express  the 
indignation  and  resentment  \\  hich  burns  within  our  bosoms,  unut- 
terable! Has  ii  come  to  this,  that  in  free  America  a  man  cannot 
keep  his  covenant  with  his  God,  nor  worship  Him  in  accordance 
with  the  dictate-  of  his  ow  n  conscience  without  suffering  the  pen- 
alties of  bonds,  fines,  imprisonment  and  death?    Oh,  tell  it  not  in 

Britain,   nor  publish  it   in  the   streets  of  Ron r  Spain!     Acts 

speak  louder  and  are  more  expressive  than   words,     Therefore, 

after  again  thanking  you,  in  the  name  of  insulted  IV lorn,   and 

in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  we  will  soon  close 
these  pr lings,  and  retire  in  silence  1 tr  Ii  ippy  and  undis- 
turbed homes.  And  now  may  thepeai f  Heaven  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Israel  -  God   re-t  in   rich  abundance  uj you  all,  and 

,l -very  ..ne  \\  nosi il   responds  to   the  si  und,  the  echoes  of 

truth  and  integrity .  in  the  nan f  Jesus,  A  men 

President  Joan  Taylor  followed  with  a  mosl  excellenl  and 
temperate  speech,  which  lack  of  epacc  prevents  us  LMvinu  in 
lull,  l ,  ■  it  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

\\  ,.  are  not  assembled  here  to-daj  for  an.,  other  purposes  than 
those  of  peace.  Wc  hai  e  no  quarrel  with  our  government,  with 
our  judiciary,   nor  with  the   I  nited  Statu    we  have  no  quarrel 

uiil,    ;,,,,    people  upon  the  face  of  tl arth.     Our  mission  i-, 

I' I       id  will  to  all  men."     And,  although  men 

1,0   ,  erfere  with   our  religiou    fuith,   ami  to  control 

our  consciences,   it   is   undorsl I  by  u     thai   God  and  Hi-  laws 

have  never  1 n  palatable  to  the  grc in     of  tnanl  ind  genorallj 

And  tin  if  moti   in  tho different  ages  have  had  to  endure 

eution  and  prosecution  foi  !  i  the  eternal   truths  of 


God.  it  is  nothing  strange  that  we  should  have  to  partake  a  little 
of  the  same  thing. 

We  have  met  to  welcome  our  friend  and  brother,  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  to  our  midst;  to  evince  a  feeling  that  exists 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  of  sustaining  their  friends  that 
dare  l.e  true  to  God,  to  their  country  and  its  institutions,  to  their 
religion  and  their  friends;  who  have  the  moral  courage  and  dare 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  honor  in  the  face  of  narrow  prejudice, 
proscriptions  and  penalties. 

We  sympathize  with  our  country  whose  liberal  and  generous 
institutions  are  tampered  with,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  trample 
under  foot  just  laws;  we  do  not  propose  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion; we  do  not  propose  to  place  ourselves  in  antagonism  to  the 
Government.  We  will  stand  by  it,  and  be  true  to  it,  and  when 
every  other  people  shall  desert  it  and  the  Constitution,  theLatter- 
■i,i,i  Saints  will  be  found  to  be  its  staunch  supporters.  \A  nether 
other  people  can  afford  to  do  right  or  not,  we  can.  And  God  is 
on  the  side  of  right,  and  He  will  bring  us  through  victorious. 
Nor  have  we  any  particular  remarks  to  make  about  the  judiciary, 
nor  any  of  their  acts  pertaining  to  the.  Reynolds  appeal  ease  in 
Washington— the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
nor  particularly  those  of  this  our  District  Court,  only  we  could 
have  wished,  for  their  sakes  and  the  dignity  of  their  position,  that 
they  could  have  found  a  more  plausible  reason  for  sending  an 
honorable  man  to  the  Penitentiary  than  the  color  or  cut  of  an 
apron.  All  we  desire  is,  that  they  will  become  a  little  more 
enlightened,  a  little  more  intelligent;  that  they  will  possess  broader, 
more  liberal,  more  just  and  more  equitable  principles.  And  we 
hope  to  see,  and  will  live  to  see,  the  day  when  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  nation,  color  or  creed,  shall  be  protected  under  the 
broad  folds  of  the  American  Hag,  ami  the  pure  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Constitution.  We- can  abide  our  time,  and  trust  in 
the  living  God  for  redress  of  till  grievances. 

If  men  are  in  error,  we  will  try  our  utmost  to  correct  them:  if 
they  are  weak  and  ignorant,  or  even  tyrannical,  we  will  try  to 
hear  with  them,  ami  then  leave  them  in  the  hand-  of  God,  for  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  There  is  a  God  that  rules  in  the  heavens. 
'Pin-re  is  an  old  saying,  that  "the  mills  of  the  god-  grind  slowly, 
but  that  they  grind  exceeding  fine."  We  can  wait  the  time, 
the  Lord's  just  time,  in  relation  to  these  matter-,  placing  ourselves 
in  His  hand-.  We  appeal  to  the  great  God  for  redress,  and  let  all 
Israel  say  ■•amen!  i  A  universal  •'amen''  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  theaudience.  i  We  can  afford  totreal  all  people  right  whether 
tln-y  can  us  or  not.  The  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Catholics  and  any  people  whatever  thai  have  come  to 
our  borders  have  always  been  protected  by  us,  and  alw  aj  -  \\  ill  be; 

we  are  not  the  judge-  of  their  conscie -.  if  they  proles-  to  be  of 

ours.    Co, 1  ha- made  of  one  bl 1  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

I  if  they  do  not  follow   His  laws   He  doe-  nol   destroy  them. 

Lei  us  cherish  in  our  heart-  this  spirit.  He  makes  His  sun  to 
shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  He  -ends  Hi-  rain-  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unju-t  It  is  for  us,  then,  to  cleave  to  God,  and  to 
treat  all  men  right— men  of  every  classand  condition  in  life;  we 
will  give  them  equal  right-  with  ourselves,  as  did  tho  founders  of 
our  government;  bul  al  the  same  time,  we  will  take  every  laudable 
and  proper  course  to  preserve  and  maintain  our  liberty.     God  has 

phi 1  ii-  here  to  spread  correct  principles  among  the  world,  and 

it  is  for  ii-  to  accomplish  that.  And  lei  us  seek  to  do  il  in  an  hon- 
,,rahh  and  upright  manner,  withoul  trickery,  fraud,  chicaner} 
and  deception;  for  trutl I-  no  such  factitious  aid. 

We   -ee   here   the    oulhlir-t     Of  ZOal     Which     lei-     1 a  II  i  I'l-I  eil . 

I  the  desire  to  -laud  up  for  the  cau f  right,  and  to  adminis- 
ter a  rebuke,  a  vorj  gontlo  rebuke,  to  - f  our  friends   whom 

we  wish  had  a  little  nior irosity,   philanthropy    and  justice. 

Hut  we  will  pass  li.\  all  hard  wordo,  and  lol  them  go,  and  put  our 

tru-t  In  the  living  God,  who  will  conti to  had  us  in  tho  paths 

of  lifi 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  day  to  interfere  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  pr edings;  everything  passed  off  in  an  orderly 

1  agreeable  manner.     Theeffeol  of  tho  demonstration,  upon 

the  S  lints  who  participati  d,  al  least,  will  certainly  be  good 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  MAGNET. 


THERE  may  be  .seen  at  our  Museum  a  very  interesting  spec- 
imen of  magnetic  iron  ore,  from  the  extensive  iron  beds 
of  Iron  County,  in  tins  Territory.  This  variety  of  iron  ore 
is  said  to  have  beeu  fir.-t  obtained  from  Magnesia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  it  became  known,  eventually,  as  "lodestone"  on 
aeoount  of  its  peculiar  properties  as  a  loadstone,  or  guide.  Long 
after  the  discovery  of  the  property  of  this  ore,  for  attracting 
iron  towards  itself,  it  was  found  that  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel, 
after  being  rubbed  in  one  direction  with  a  lodestone,  would 
become,  itself,  capable  of  attracting  other  pieces  of  iron. 
Eventually  it  was  discovered  tbat  a  bar  of  iron,  thus  magnet- 
ized, when  suspended  as  a  needle  so  that  it  would  move  freely, 
would  point  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
that  by  its  means  the  north  pole  could  be  determined  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  polar  star. 


BAR     OF     STCEL. 


This,  children,  was  a  grand  discovery  to  make,  and  the 
application  of  this  magnetic  needle  to  acird.  when  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  led  to  the  completion  of  the  mariner's  compass.  It  is 
said  that  the  compass  was  known  in  England  as  early  as  A.  D. 
1229,  but  something  very  similar  to  it  was  known  to  the 
Chinese-  maDy  centuries  bef'oie  the  Christian  era,  at  which 
time  it  was  used  to  guide  travelers  acroi-s  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tars. 

In  more  receut  times,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
from  the  true  northern  point  ot  the  earth's  axis,  and  other 
curious  properties  were  discovered,  with  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned those  variations.  Many  applications  of  the  property 
of  attraction,  as  exhibited  by  the  magnet,  have  been  made 
in  the  arts,  and  its  phenomena  are  now  clas-ed  among  the 
wonders  of  electricity. 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  oature  of  electricity,  we  may  take  a 
piece  of  amber  and  rub  it.  It  will  then  be  found  that  it  has 
acquired  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  feath- 
ers or  small  fragments  of  pith.  This  property  of  amber  was 
known  p.  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  whom  amber  was  called 
el  '<  <  hence  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  force  of 
attraction,  known  as  electricity.  If  we  would  become  further 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  magnetism,  we  may  do  so  by 
the  use  of  a  bar  of  iron,  such  asis  here  represented.  The 
ordinary  toy  magnets  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  exhibit  most 
ofthe  important  properties  of  the  magnet.  If  we  take  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  wire,  and  suspend  it  so  that  it  will  move  freelyin  a 
horizontal  direction  a.  b.  we  shall  find  that  either  end  of  it 
will  be  attracted  indifferently  by  N  and  by  S:  that  is  either  a 
or  //  wdl  be  attracted  by  either  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
)  I Int,  if  we  take  two  bars  which  are  magnetized,  we  shall  find 


that  the  north  pole  (N)  will  be  attracted  by  the  south  pole  (S) 
of  the  other,  and  that  conversely,  its  :outh  pole  (S)  will  rcjul 
the  south  pole  of  the  other  magnet;  so  also  the  north  pole  of 
one  magnet  will  repel  the  north  pole  of  the  other.  This 
being  the  law  of  magnetism,  similar  poles  repel  each  other, 
dissimilar  poles  attract  each  other.  This  being  remembered,' 
we  shall 'be  able  to  better  understand  the  nature  and  use  cf 
the  magnet  in  its  application  to  telegraphy. 


M EX I C O 


r,Y  j.  z. 


nHIHUAHUA  is  the  most  north-eastern  State  of  Old  Mexico. 

\J  It   is  bounded  on   the    north  by   New  Mexico,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  flows  between  it  and  Texas  on  the  east. 

Li  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Stateof  Chihuahua,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  a  town  called  El  Paso  (the  pass). 

This  was  the  first  town  of  Old  Mexico,  visited  by  our  Elders. 
They  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  on  Friday  the  seventh,  of  Jan.. 
ISTii.  It  was  soon  noised  around  that  there  were  "Mormons" 
in  the  town,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place  paid  us 
a  visit,  to  whom  we  presented  copies  of  the  selections  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  were  published  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

When  Sunday  came  some  of  the  1  net  hi  en  thought  they  would 
attend  the  meeting  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  so.  The 
priest  had  learned  that  we  were  in  the  town,  and  when  he  saw 
us  at  meeting  he  seemed  very  much  annoyed,  and  heaped  upou 
u<  such  abuse,  and  gave  such  a  description  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  that  a  person  knowing  nothing  of  us  before  would  con- 
clude from  his  remarks  that  we  were  cannibals,  or  worse.  He 
used  nearly  all  the  bad  names  he  could  think  of  in  describing 
us,  and  told  the  people  that  we  were  there  to  get  allthe  women 
and  children  and  run  off  to  Utah  with  them. 

The  effect  which  his  talk  had  upon  that  poor,  ignorant  people 
is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  people  believed  what  he  said,  and  we  found  ourselves  almost 
alone,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowded  city.  The  people  were  afraid  of 
u<.  and  hardly  dared  to  speak  to  us. 

The  presence  of  either  of  us  on  any  street  was  sufficient  to 
clear  it  of  women  and  children.  They  would  run  into  the 
nearest  open  door  and  remain  within  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 

This  fear  continued fi.ir  nearly  two  weeks,  when,  aswe  did  not 
run  off'  with  any  of  them,  it  commenced  to  gradually  wear  away, 
so  much  so  that  the  men  began  to  treat  its  sociably.  After 
having  spent  a  few  weeks  there,  even  the  priest  acknowledged 
that  we  were  not  so  had  as  he  had  thought,  and  said  we 
appeared  to  mind  our  own  buisness,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
any  one. 

We  finally  requested  of  the  civil  authorities  the  privilege  of 
holding  meetings,  but  they  refused  to  grant  it,  and  said  we 
could  not  do  it  without  permission  from  the  Governor  ofthe 
State,  and  he  was  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

We  held  several  meetings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
in  Texas,  hut  the  Mexicans  were  afraid  to  attend. 

Finding  the  way  hedged  up  in  El  Paso,  we  moved  on  toward 
the  city  of  Chihuahua,  all  .except  Brothers  Tcnney  and  Smith, 
who  crossed  back  into  the  United  States  and  followed  up  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Ysleta,  New  Mexico,  and  from  there  to  the  Zuni 
villages. 

The  distance  from  El  Paso  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua  is  a  little 


i. 
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oyer  300  miles;  the  face  of  the  country  is  tolerably  smooth, 
high,  and  covered  with  grass.  There  is  but  very  little  water 
and  no  town  of  any  particular  importance  on  the  whole  journey. 
There  are  some  few  springs  of  water  on  the  road,  and  these  are 
all  owned  by  wealthy  ranch-men  who  generally  keep  as  much 
stock  at  each  one  as  it  will  supply  with  water. 

There  are  several  long  drives  or  distances  without  water,  and 
in  some  instances  dams  are  placed  across  deep  hollows,  where 
the  water  is  caught  during  the  rainy  season,  to  last  the  whole 
year. 

The  water  retained  in  this  way  becomes  very  filthy,  in  that 
warm  climate;  but  travelers  are  compelled  to  drink  it  or  perish 
of  thirst.  The  water  is  made  more  filthy  by  large  herds  of 
cattle  being  watered  from  those  reservoirs,  and  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  they  stand  or  wade  in  it,  to  keep  the  flies  off. 

In  crossing  these  deserts  large  herds  of  antelope  may  be 
seen,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  deer. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  is  but  very  little  land 
that  could  he  farmed,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
rains  not  being  sufficient  to  mature  crops. 

Th. to  is  but  very  little  timber  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  what  there  isgrows  high  up  on  the  mountains.  The 
people  generally  dig  mesquite  roots  to  burn,  and  sell  lorn  use 
any  timber,  and  what  little  is  used  is  hewn  out.  We  did  not 
sec  a  sawmill  in  the  State:  iieitherdo  I  remember  of  ever  hav- 
ing heard  of  one. 
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i  Continued.  I 

IN  my  la-t  I  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  great 
work  to  be  done  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  world. 
I  promised  then  to  show  a  lew  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  young  missionary.  I  will  now  try  to  do  so,  hoping  thereby 
to  aid  my  young  brethren  in  more  fully  comprehending  their 
duties,  and  how  they  shall  be  prepared  to  perform  them  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  approval  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and  His  holy  pricsthcod  over  us. 

The  first  requisite  to  be  obtained,  is  a  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  this  work,  that  we  may  Jtnow  that  it  is  of  God, 
-o  a-  to  be  able  to  lace  the  frown*  and  opposition  of  the  world, 
and  tell  I  bat  which  we  know. 

We  should  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  first 
ptinciples  of  the  gospel— faith,  repentance,  baptism  by  im- 
mersion  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  laying  on  of  bauds  for 
the  conferring  of  the  Holy  <  rhost,  and  also  of  the  gathering — cor- 
roborating  them  from  (he  Scriptures  in  all  their  bearings. 

We  bhould  also  become  conversant  with  the  modern  revi  la- 
tiona  of  Jesus  Christ  contained  in  the  Hook  of  .Mormon  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  deducing  therefrom  arguments  and 
reasonings  on  the  first  principles  that  will  In-  of  great  Bervice 
in  the  field,  for  they  cannot  be  refuted  by  man.  What  wedo 
learn,  !„■  it  ever  so  little,  lei  us  learn  well.     A  lew  facts,  set 

forth  in  a  clear  and  eonei-e  manner,  are  oi    far  more  lime  and 

weight  than  volumes  of  theories.    The  world  is  already  over- 
stocked with  ile  oi i(     "el  speculations. 

When  our  Elders  go  forth  with  "Thus  sailh  the  Lord," 
!in(]  ,,.|  before  the  people  those  things  that  they  know  assuredly 

, f  Ooi,  testifying  of  a  truth  that  Joseph  Smith  was 

.,  prophet  of  the  Lord,  raised  up  to  bring  light  into  the  world, 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  honest  among 


,<\ 


men  wherever  they  go.  This  is  the  great  difference  that 
distinguishes  the  preaching  of  our  Elders  from  that  of  the 
sectarian  ministers.  The  latter  teach  what  they  think,  hope, 
reckon  or  imagine  to  be  right;  the  former  preacfl,  by  the  power 
and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  that  which  they  know  is  right, 
and  set  forth  the  plan  of  salvation  in  a  plain  and  definite  man- 
ner. 

Next  to  the  first  principles,  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  organization  of  the  priesthood  which  God  has  set  in  the 
Church,  "for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;"  also  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  several  officers  and  members. 
We  should  also  become  familiar,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
manner  of  administering  the  ordinances  of  the  Church — the 
blessing  of  children,  baptizing  and  confirming  of  members  or 
converts,  the  manner  of  ordaining  to  the  office  of  Elder, 
Priest,  Teacher,  and  Deacon,  and  of  the  organization  of 
blanches;  of  administering  the  s icrament,  and  of  laying  on 
hands,  and  anointirjg  with  oil  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 

It  is  not  a  safe  method  to  neglect  these  things  till  we  get 
off  to  our  fields  of  labor,  thinking  that  we  will  settle  down 
somewhere  and  study  up  these  important  matters.  The 
harvest  is  too  ripe  to  think  of  whetting  our  sickles  when  we 
get  to  the  field.  When  we  get  there,  we  must  thrust  in  our 
sickles  and  reap  the  great  harvest.  The  young  Elders  now 
going  out  on  missions,  are  thrown  into  active  service  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  at  their  fields  of  labor,  and  find  but 
little  time  to  study  till  they  return  home. 

A  good  understanding  of  the  English  language  is  necessary, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  express  our  thoughts  and  ideas  in  it 
clearly  and  concisely.  It  is  at  the  present  time  the  most 
universally  known  language  on  the  earth,  and  is  becoming 
more  widespread  every  day.  As  opportunities  offer,  other 
languages  should  be  acquired,  for  all  tongues  must  hear.  As 
our  people  have  been  gathered  from  all  nations,  a  better 
opportunity  was  never  had  by  any  people  than  we  have,  of 
learning  languages.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  this 
privilege,  associating  as  we  do  daily,  with  friends  and  neighbors 
of  different  dialects  and  tongues.  Children  born  in  foreign 
lands,  who  emigrated  to  Zion  when  young,  or  whose  parents 
came  from  foreign  lands,  should  not  neglect  their  mother 
tongue,  but  should  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  it.  for  they  may 
yet  have  to  go  and  redeem  their  father's  house. 

The  Spanish  language,  next  to  the  English,  seems  destined 
to  be  the  most  important  to  us  as  a  people  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  Latter-day  work.  With  the  exception  of 
Brazil,  the  language  of  the  South  American  Slates  is  Spanish, 
ll  is  also  the  dominant  language  of  the  Wist  Indies,  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  Iii  these  countries  there  are  millionsof 
Indians  or  l.unanitcs.  who  are  more  Or  less  prettj  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,     Theymust  be  taught 

the    gospel,    and  instructed  in  all  things   pertaining  to   eternal 

life,  and  they  must  also  be  shown   (rue  civilization,  that  they 

may  become  again  a  'white  ami  delightsome  people,"  accord- 
ing to  the  pro  ni.-e.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  usefulness,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  opened  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, 

In  a  revelation  given  to  the  nrophol  Joseph  in  March,  Is 33 

I  Hoe.  and  Cov,  p.  296,  v.  15  I, We  find  these  words:  "Study 
and  learn,    ami  become    acquainted    with   all  good    book-,   and 

with  languages,  tongues,  and  people."  Why?  That  we  may 
be  prepared  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  bo  full  of 
light  and  knowledge  to  imparl  unto  the  people. 

(To  be  Continual.)  r 
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CTTT^riE  UNTIE  LIE     HTSTRUGTOIB, 


.A.     DIALOGUE, 
Btiween  a  Gentile  Gentleman  and  a  "Mo?mo)i" 


Boy. 


(h:\tile  Gentleman. — "My  boy,  what  building  is  that?" 
"Mormon"  Boy.— "That  is  the  Tithing  Office,  sir." 
G.  G.— "The  Tithing  Office!     What  is  that  for?" 
M.  B  — "It  is  to  keep  tithing  in." 
G.  G.— "Tithing!     What  is  tithing'?" 

M.  B. — "Tithing  signifies  a  tenth.  Tithing,  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  means  one-tenth  of  the  sub- 
stance and  increase  of  substance  of  the  members,  which  the  Lord 
requires  of  them." 

G.  G.— "What!  of  all  the  members1" 
M.  B.  -"Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  law  of  God." 
G.  G  -"Is  this  law  binding  on  all  the  members  of  the   'Mor- 
mon' Church' " 
M.  1)  —"Yes,  sir,  it  is  just  as  binding  on  one  as  on  another." 
G.  G  —  "Is  this  law  enforced  on  all  the  member.-9  ' 
M.  B.—  "Oh,  no,  sir.     None  of  thelawsof  God,  or  requirements 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  enforced  on  the  members  of 
the  Church.     The  gospel  is  a  perfect  law  of  liberty.     God  forces 
no  man  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  work  righteousness.     Man  acts 
upon  his  agjncy,  to  repent  ur  not  to  repent,  to  pay  tithing  or  not, 
as  he  chooses.     It  is  a  matter  of  honor  and  cun-cience  with  every 
individual." 
G.  G.  —  "Do  ir.ary  of  the  members  pay  tithing"'' 
M.  B. — "Oh.  yes,  sir.     But  some  do  not  pay  any,  and  some  others 
do  not  pay  a  full  tithing." 
G.  G.— "What  inducement  is  there  to  do  this'  " 
M.  B.— "The  inducement  of  doing  one's  duty  before  God,  and 
of  having  a  clear  conscience  in  His  sight.     Because,  if  a  man 
does  not  pay  bis  tithing,  bow  can  he  expect  the  Lord  to  bless 
him?     You  must  have  read  what  the  prophet  Malachi  says  on 
this  subject — 'Will   a  man  rob  God'-     Yet  ye  have  robbed  Me. 
But  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed   Thee''     In  tithes  and  offer- 
ings.    Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse:  for  yo  have  robbed   Me,  even 
this  whole  nation.    B;ing  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse, 
that  there  may  be  meat  in  My  house;  and  prove   Me  now   here- 
v.  ith,  saith  the  Lord   of  host",  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows 
of  Beaven,  air:  pi  ur.vou  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive   it      And  1  will  rebuke  the  devourer 
for  your  sake,  and  he  shall  n<>t  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  gro  »nd; 
neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  bel    n  the  time  in  the  field, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     And   all  nations  shill  call  3 

1    -l,:. 11  be  a  delightsome  iand,  saith  the  Lord  of  hi    Is 
G.  G.-    "Then  you  do  not  think  so  much  of  a   member  if  ho 
d  ics  not  pay  tithing,  as  if  he  does  " 

M.  B.  — "Well,  no;  how  can  we'  If  a  man  does  not  pay  his 
tithing  fairly,  he  lack-  faith  in  God,  and  does  nol  keep  Hi 
[f  a  man  professes  to  be  a  member  of  Christ's  Church,  it  is  his 
duty  and  privilege  to  pay  his  tithing,  a  tenth  of  his  income,  or  a 
tenth  of  his  time  if  he  has  no  other  income  than  hi- time.  Then 
I"-  may  reasonably  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  him 
anl  upon  his  substance,  if  he  is  always  faithful  in  keeping  the 
law  of  God  in  other  respects.  But  if  he  pays  tithing  fully  ami 
robs  and  steals  or  otherwise  breaks  the  lav.  of  God,  guiltily,  his 
tithe-paying  will  not  save  him  from  the  anger  of  God  and  the 
punishment  due  for  his  sins  [f  he  breaks  any  law  of  God,  he 
must  pay  the  penalty  thereof,  some  time  or  other.  His  only  way 
of  escape  therefrom  1-  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  and,  to  avail  him- 
self of  this,  he  n  1 11 -t  >iil  unit  to  the  conditions  prescribed.  So  that, 
after  all,  a  man  will    ultimately   be  rewarded   according  to   his 

work-,  according  to  the  d Isdone  in  thebody,  whether  they  be 

!  or  evil." 
G.  1 .      "Do you  expeel  any  but  members  of  the  Church  to  pay 
tithii 
M.  B.  —"Certainly  not,  sir.     But  if  inybody  not  in  the  <  Ihurch 
to  pay  tiihing,  t  do  not  know  of  any  law  requiring  it-  rriu-al 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  I  believe  some  religious  bodies 
required  tithing  of  others  than  their  members,   but  that  is 
unjust,  and  I  know  of  no  las  of  G  id  authorizing  His  servants  to 
require  any  such  thing" 


G.  G  — "Then  you  do  not  consider  a  member  in  what  is  called 
'good  standing'  if  he  does  not  pay  tithing?" 

M.  B.— "No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  consider  himself 
in  good  standing  either,  with  his  brethren  or  his  God." 

G.  G.— "Who  takes  care  of  the  tithing?" 

M.  B. — "The  general  supervision  of  all  Church  business,  tithing 
included,  rests  with  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  which  at 
present  is  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  But  it  belongs  to 
the  special  department  of  the  Bishops  to  look  after  the  tithing, 
and  other  temporal  business,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  supervising 
direction  of  the  First  Presidency,  in  concurrence  with  the  law  of 
God." 

G.  G.— "What  is  done  with  the  tithing?" 

M.  B. — "It  is  used  for  many  purposes  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Church,  such  as  building  temples  and 
tabernacles,  offices,  and  other  Church  buildings;  paying  many 
necessary  expenses,  emigrating  the  poor,  sustaining  the  poor,  and 
many  Indians  who  need  assistance;  also  paying  clerks  and  others 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  Church  business;  sometimes  in  assisting 
missionaries  and  their  families,  and  in  helping  to  support  various 
members  of  thepriesthood  whose  time  is  mostly  occupied  in  preach- 
ing or  otherwise  laboring  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church." 

G.  G — "Are  there  any  othertithing  offices  than  this?'' 

M.  B. — "Oh  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  tithing  office  in  every  county 
in  the  Territory,  and  there  are  similar  offices  in  manyofthe  larger 
cities  and  settlements  in  the  Territory." 

G.  G.— "What  is  the  tithing  usually  paid  in?" 

MB — "In  anything  and  everything.  By  the  strict  law  of 
tithing  it  should  be  paid  in  kind.  If  a  man  earns  money,  he 
should  pay  money  tithing,  and  he  will,  if  he  is  an  honest  man  in 
the  sight  of  God.  If  he  obtains  produce  for  his  labor,  he  should 
pay  produce.  If  he  obtains  mercantile  goods,  he  should  pay  in 
such  things.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  tithing  should  be  paid 
in  kind,  yet,  by  mutua1  arrangement,  it  is  frequently  paid  in  equiv- 
alents. Thus,  if  a  man  raised  part  hay  and  part  wheat,  by 
arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  them  and  more  convenient  for  him  to  pay  all  his 
tithing  in  one  of  those  articles,  instead  of  in  parlof  each.  If  such 
an  arrangement  could  not  be  effected,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  pay, 
in  kind,  a  tenth  of  whatever  he  produced  or  recieved,  a  fair  and 
honest  tenth,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  not  a  tenth  part,  all 
taken  from  the  poorest  of  his  produce." 

G.  G.—  'It  would  be  hardly  honest  to  pay  the  poorest." 

M.  B  — "No,  sir;  and.  of  all  things,  ;1  man  shou'd  be  h  uiest  with 
God,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  deceiving  Him  " 

(;.  G.— "I  should  think  not  '' 

31.  B.  -   "A  man  who  pays  bis  tithing  in  inferior  produce,   or 

g Is,  and   thinks  he  has  done  his   duty,  makes  a  great  mistake, 

and  is  little  better  than  a  hypocrite;  because  he  professes   to  do 
that  winch  he  doc.  not  do;  and  when  the  Lord  pays  him  back  in 

the  sain 'in,  as  He  is  sure  to  do  some    time,  that  man   will  find 

out  his  mistake,    which  will  be  that  he  has  only  been    deceiving 
himself,  and  that  most  effectually." 

(i.  (!. —"It does  look  that  way." 

M  B.  —  "Yes,  sir;  it  is  exactly  so." 

G.  G.  — "  Well,  my  boy,  I  than!  youforyourimformation.  Good 
day." 

M.  B.-"Go  "I  day,  sir" 


How  to  Say  No! — The  great  thing  is  for  a  boy  to  aeet  a 
temptation  boldly,  frankly,  and  at  once  with  a  "No!"  which 
has  a  meaning  in  it.  Some  boys  will  say  "No,"  but  it  is  in 
siuli  a  half-hearted  way  thai  the  te  opter  knows  that  it  means 
a  half  "Yes."     So  the  evil   one  repeats  his  invitation  to  him, 

and  is  al st   sure  that  the  boy  will  yield   this  time.     But  a 

"No!"  that  is  enforce  1  bj  tone  and  look  that  te' Is  that  the  boy 

means  what  he  says  settles  the  matter;  or.  if  it  does   not  settle 

it,  makes  it  certain  that  if  the  temptation  comes  again,   it  will 

be  weaker,  ami  be  will  be  Stronger.     The  firsl   good  round  firm 

"No!"  "No!"  is  a  great  thing. 


i~o 
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AMONG  AFRICAN  TRIBES. 


THE  Makalolo  tribe  have  some  peculiarities  about  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  and  eating  their  food,  which  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  travelers.  Beer  and 
clotted  milk  are  partaken  of  very  freely  by  them  at  their  meals, 
and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  the  rapidity  of  their  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  quantity  they  consume.  They  "disdain  the 
use  of  spoons,  preferring  to  scoop  up  the  milk  in  their  hands, 
and,  if  a  spoon  be  given  to  them,  they  merely  ladle  out  some 
milk  from  the  jar,  put  it  into  their  hands,  and  so  eat  it.  A 
chief  is  expected  to  give  several  feasts  of  meat  to  his  followers. 
He  chooses  an  ox,  and  hands  it  over  to  some  favored  individ- 
ual, who  proceeds  to  kill  it  by  piercing  its  heart  with  a  slender 
spear.  The  wound  is  carefully  closed,  so  that  the  arjimal 
bleeds  internally,  the  whole  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  viscera, 
forming  the  perquisite  of  the  butcher. 

"Scarcely  is  the  ox  dead  when  it  is  cut  up,  the  best  parts, 
namely  the  hump  and  ribs,  belonging  to  the  chief,  who  also 
apportions  the  different  parts  of  the  slain  animal  among  his 
guests,  ,just  as  Joseph  did  with  his  brethren,  each  of  the  hon- 
ored guests  subdividing  his  own  portion  among  his  immediate 
followers.  The  process  of  cooking  is  simple  enough,  the  meat 
being  merely  cut  into  strips  and  thrown  on  the  fire,  often  in 
such  quantities  that  it  is  nearly  extinguish!  d.  Before  it  is 
half  cooked,  it  is  taken  from  the  embers,  and  eaien  while  so 
hot  that  none  but  a  practiced  meat  eater  could  endure  it,  the 
chief  o'  jeet  being  to  introduce  as  much  meat  at  possible  into 
the  stomach  in  a  given  time.  "It  is  not  manners  to  cat  after 
a  man's  companions  have  finished  their  meal,  and  so  each  guest 
eats  as  much  and  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  acts  as  if  he  had 
studied  in  the  school  of  Sir  Duftald  Palgetty." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  degraded  people  among 
all  the  African  tribes  than  the  Kytch  tribe.  Their  manner  of 
living  i-  described  as  follows: 

"For  their  food  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  natural  pro- 
ductions id'  the  earth,  and  pas-  a  life  which  is  scarcely  superior 
to  tl  at  of  a  baboon,  almost  all  their  idea-  beinglimited  to  the 
discovery  of  their  daily  food.  Prom  the  time  when  they  wake 
to  the  hour  when  they  sleep,  they  are  inco.-sintly  looking  for 
food.  Their  country  is  not  a  productive  one;  they  never  till 
the  ground,  and  never  sow  seed;  so  that  they  arc  always  taking 
from  the  ground,  and  never  putting  anything  into  it.  They 
cat  almost  '-very  imaginable  substance,  animal  and  vege'able, 
thinking  themselves  very  fortunate  if  they  ever  find  the  hole 

of  a  field-mouse,  which  theywill  painfully  digoul  with  tl id 

i  tick,  and  then  feed  luxuriously  upon  it. 
S  >  ravenous  arc  they,  that  they  eat  boned  arid  skin  as  w  ill 
a-  flesh;  and  if  by  eh. hum  they  should  procure  the  body  of  an 
animal  so  large  that  its  bones  cannot  bo  eaten  whole,  the  Kytch 
break  tin-  bones  to  fragments  between  two  stones,  then  pound 
them  to  i'  twdcr,  an  1  make  the  pulverized  bones  into  a  sort  of 
p  mid'."',  [n  fact,  as  has  been  Poroibly  remarked,  if  an  ani- 
mal i- killed,  or  dies  a  Datura!  death,  the  Kytcb  tiiLc  do  not 
I  ■;,..,•  enough  for  a  fly  to  feed  upon. 

'The  cattle  of  the  Kytch  tribe  are  kept  more  lor  show  than 
for  use,  and,  mile--  tiny  die,  •.!.<■/  are  never  used  I'M-  food.  A 
Kytch  cattle-owner  would  nearly  as  soon  kill  himself  and  quite 
as  soon  murder  hi-  ueaie-t  relation  as  he  would  slaughter  one 


of  his  beloved  cattle.  The  milk  of  the  animals  is,  of  course,  a 
great  luxury  in  so  half-starved  a  country,  and  none  but  the 
wealthiest  men  are  likely  ever  to  taste  it." 

A  very  singular  custom  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  people 
who  live  along  the  upper  part  of  the  White  Nile.  They  own 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  they  bleed  the  animals  monthly,  and 
cook  the  blood  with  their  flour  and  meal. 

Pumpkins  are  largely  cultivated  in  ?ome  parts  of  Africa, 
especially  bv  the  Fans,  who,  by  the  way,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  cannibals.  They  have  a  method  of  rendering  the 
seeds  quite  palatable.  M.  du  Chaillu  says  that  during  the 
pumpkiu  season  the  villages  seem  covered  with  seeds,  which 
are  spread  out  to  dry,  and,  when  dried,  they  are  packed  in 
leaves  and  hung  in  the  smoke  over  the  fireplace,  in  order  to 
ketp  off  the  attacks  of  an  insect  which  injures  them. 

When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  they  are  first  boiled,  and  then 
the  skin  is  removed.  The  seeds  are  next  placed  in  a  mortar 
together  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  are  pounded  into  a  soft, 
pulpy  mass,  which  is  finally  cooked  over  a  fire,  either  in  an 
earthen  pot  or  in  a  plantain  leaf.  This  is  a  very  palatable 
sort  of  food,  and  some  persons  prefer  it  to  the  pumpkin  itself. 


The  Story  of  Four  Pins. — There  was  living  in  Paris,  in 

1871.  a  Polish  lady,  the  Countess  of  K .     She  wore  a  very 

singular  brooch.  It  was  encircled  by  twenty  precious  stones, 
mi  a  ground  of  blue  enamel,  covered  in  the  centre  by  glass. 
And  what  du  you  suppose  this  brooch  contained?  Not  a  por- 
trait, or  a  lock  of  hair,  but  just  four  common  pins,  bent  together 
in  the  form  of  a  star.  Ami  she  wore  this  because  her  husband, 
a  Polish  nobleman,  was  put  into  prison  because  he  was  thought 
tu  be  a  secret  enemy  to  the  government.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
a  dark,  dee])  dungeon,  far  down  under  the  ground.  He  had 
no  light,  and  never  could  tell  when  it  was  day  or  night,  lie  had 
mi  nne  to  speak  to.  for  no   one  was  allowed   to  see   him  except 

the  keeper  of  the  prison,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
to  his  prisoner.  He  had  nothing  to  lo.  Pays,  weeks,  months 
passed,  and  he  was  still  in  his  dungeon.  lie  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  and,  poor  man,  he  was  mo.-t  miserable,  lie  thought  he 
should  lose  his  senses,  fin-  his  reason  began  to  give  way.  Feel- 
ing over  his  coat  one  , lay.  he  found  four  pin-  and  lie  actually  wept 
for  joy,  yet  what  could  tliej  be  to  him?     lie  took  them  from 

his  coat,  and  threw  iln  n,  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  am!  then 
went  down  on  his  bands  and  knees,  and  ii'lt  all  over  the  floor 
till  he  found  them.     When  lie  had  succeeded  in  finding  them, 

he  scattered  them  on  the  flout  again;  1  could  you  have  gone 

into  his  dungeon,  you  would  have  found  him  groping  lor  his 
loin  pins,     When,  after  six  years  of  impris cut.  his  cell  was 

opened  to  set  him  li  ei  .  1 1 ic ,  found  him  on  his  ham U  ami  knees  in 
the  dark,  groping  For  his  lour  pins.        !i  was  all   his  work,  nor 

would  he  leave  his  prison  without  taking  his  pins  with  him. 
They  were  his  besl  friends,  because  they  had  given  him  some- 
thing to  do  in   hi-  solitude  and  confinement,  and  hi-  e less 

had  them  made  into  a  brooch,  which  she  valued  more  than 
gold.     The,  |i,i  I  prose  .<  I  lie  lni-1 I  -  reason, 
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We  should  act   with  as  much  energy  as  those  who  expect 
everything  for  th  'tuselve-;  and  we  should   praj  wich  as  much 

i  a  rue- 1  in  .-.■  a    those  who  expeel  everything  from  God. 


Put  vour  fool  down  where  you  mean  to  stand,  and  let  do 

man    move  you  from  the    li-ht.      I, cam    lo  -ay   "No,"    and    it 

will  be  of  more  u-c  to  you  th  in  to  !"•  able  to  r<  ad  Latin.  j 
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LITTLE    PILGRIM'S    SONG. 


Words  by  Cennick. 
Grraeioso. 


Music  by  A.  C.  S. 
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P         1.  Children  of  the  heavenly  King,    As  we  journey  sweetly    sing; 


ST 
Sing  our  Savior's  worthy   praise, 
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Sing  we,  lit  -  tie  flockand  blest,    We  on  Jesus' throne  shall  rest; 
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There  our  seat  is    now  prepare)!- 
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Glorious     in    His  works  and  ways.       We    are     trav'ling     home  to       God, 


In     the    way  the      fathers 
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There  our  kingdom     and   re  -  ward.      Lord,  submissive        make  us    go. 
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Gladly      leaving      all      be  - 
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They  are       hap  -  py  now,    and      we 


Soon  their  hap  -  pi  -  ness     si  a'l 
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And    we  still     will    fol-low 
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I  cp    ii  the  Bret  l  ur  Uiiss  cl  iln  firsl  verse  fci  a  chci  us. 


ALWAYS    SPEAK    TIIL    TRUTH. 
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Be  i  he  matter  what  it  may, 
Alw  aj  s  speak  the  truth; 
Whether  work  or  whether  play, 

Always  speak  the  truth. 
Never  from  tin-  rule  depart, 
Grave  it  deeply  in  your  heart: 
Written   ii-  in  virtue's  chart — 
"Always  speak  the  truth." 

There" s  n  charm  in  verity— 

Always  speak  the  truth; 

But  there's  meanness  in  a  lie 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Iml  ■■ ward  sis 

Who  a  present  pain  (■■  waii  e, 

be  bra\ e 
Always  speak  the  ti 

Falsch 1  seldom  stai  d 

Alvi  i  he  truth: 

( »nc  begets  another  i  ii 
Alv.  the  truth. 

ndes; 

'Tis  a  sin  n  hi<  h  often  br Is 

I         i  r  -in-  and  darker  dci 
Always  speak  (he  truth. 


When  you're  wrong  the  folly  own. 

Always  speak  the  truth; 
Here's  a  viot'ry  to  be  won — 

Always  speak  the  truth. 
He  who  speaks  with  lying  tongue 
Adds  to  wrong  a  greater  wrong; 
Then,  with  courage  true  and  strong, 

Always  speak  the  truth. 
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Sunday  school  Superintendent  or  Choir  Leader  wishing 
ure  copies  of  the  "Little  Pilgrim's  Song."  set  to  music, 
SO,  at  $1  ,."iii  per  hundre  1,  by  making  application  to  this 
inmeiliatcly.  while  we  have  the  type  standing. 
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